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Monday, April 14th, 1856. 

JAMES HENTHOEN TODD, D.D., President, 
in the Chair. 

Charles Copland, Esq., Nicholas Smith O'Gorman, Esq., 
and George Johnstone Stoney, Esq., were elected Members of 
the Academy. 

On the recommendation of the Council, the following By- 
Law (Chapter vn., sect. 6) was repealed : — 

" In case of the sickness or absence of any Member of a 
Committee, to be signified to the Secretary of Council, that 
Member of such Committee shall nominate a Member, pro 
tempore, out of the names which have been proposed by the 
Council to fill the Committees, and which have not been 
elected ; the Member's nomination shall then be signified to 
him by the Secretary of Council ; and in case the President 
shall approve such nomination, such member, pro tempore, 
shall be vested with all the powers of a Member of Council." 



The Treasurer presented the General Abstract of the 
Monthly Abstracts of Accounts for the past year, ending the 
31st March last. 



The President delivered an Inaugural Address. 

It was Kksolved unanimously, — That the President 
be requested to allow his able and eloquent Address, just 
delivered, to be printed in the Proceedings. 

The President's Address was as follows : — 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — It would be impossible for me, 

by any words, to express to you how highly I esteem the honour 

you have done me, in calling me by your suffrages to occupy this 

Chair. I am conscious that I have but little claim to be enrolled 
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amongst those eminent and distinguished men who have been my pre- 
decessors in this high trust, — men who have enlarged the boundaries 
of human knowledge, furnished us with new powers of thought, and 
placed in our hands new instruments with which to penetrate still 
further into the regions of the infinite and the unknown. To such 
men I am immeasurably inferior, — but the consciousness of my in- 
feriority makes me the more deeply grateful for the unmerited dis- 
tinction you have conferred. I feel that I owe to your friendship 
what I could not lay claim to from intellectual or scientific supe- 
riority ; and it is, indeed, an honour which the noblest and highest 
in the land might prize, to have received from such as you a proof 
so distinguished of your confidence and your esteem. 

But, however inferior to my illustrious predecessors in other 
respects, I will not admit myself to be their inferior in zeal for the 
welfare, or in anxiety to promote by every means within my power, 
the advancement and the usefulness of the Royal Irish Academy. I 
have long regarded this Academy as being one of the most impor- 
tant institutions of this country, bringing us together, as it does, 
men of different professions, of different tastes, of different intellec- 
tual pursuits, and uniting us in one society, held together by the 
common tie of promoting, each in his own department, and in ac- 
cordance with his peculiar studies, the advancement of knowledge, 
and the extension of useful learning. 

In a country circumstanced as Ireland is, torn with internal 
jealousies, and external sources of dissension; where there are but 
few rewards for scientific students, and but little encouragement to 
the pursuit of the higher and severer branches of solid learning, — it 
is not easy to overrate the importance of an institution like this 
Academy, which holds out at once rewards and distinctions to the 
successful investigator of truth; — rewards and distinctions of a 
nature the most grateful to literary men — and at the same time 
affords a common ground on which all can meet as brethren asso- 
ciated in the common pursuit of knowledge, — fulfilling that pro- 
phecy of the illustrious parent of modem science, " Turn enim 
homines vires suas nosse incipient, cum non eadem infiniti, sed 
alia alii praestabunt" 

With this principle the immortal Bacon seems to have been most 
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deeply impressed ; he recurs to it continually, and repeats it in 
various forms in every part of his philosophical works — the prin- 
ciple, namely, that the greatest progress of human knowledge must 
be looked for from the association of men engaged in the investi- 
gation of different and seemingly unconnected branches of study, 
bringing together as into a common stock or storehouse, and com- 
municating freely to each other, the results of their various labours. 

It has therefore always appeared to me a proof of singular wisdom 
and foresight in the eminent men to whom we owe the foundation 
of this Academy, that they did not confine its labours to any one 
branch of science, but divided it into departments, to comprehend, 
as far as possible, the whole range of human learning. Can any one 
doubt that if this Academy had been in its original constitution an 
Academy of Science only, or a Society of Antiquaries only, it must 
long ago have met the fate of the older Society founded by Arch- 
bishop Marsh when he was Provost of Trinity College, in imita- 
tion of the Royal Society, or of that still older Society, over which 
Molyneaux presided, founded on the same model, at the close of the 
seventeenth century ?* The number of literary men, devoted to any 
one pursuit in this country, was at that time too small for the effi- 
cient support of any Society standing on the basis of Science alone, 
or of Archaeology alone, or Classical studies alone. For this reason , 
therefore, were there no other, it is manifest, that this Academy 
must long since have ceased to exist, but for the wise constitution 
it received from its founders, embodying the great principle of 
Bacon's philosophy to which I have already alluded, and asso- 
ciating in one common cause the cultivators of the severer sciences, 
with the student of languages, the classical scholar, the historian, 
the archaeologist. 

And that this favourite principle of Bacon was in the contem- 
plation of our founders, appears the more probable from this, that 
the three Committees into which they divided the Academy seem to 
have been suggested by the threefold division of human knowledge 
adopted by the illustrious restorer of learning, and derived from the 
ancient division of the intellectual faculties of man, — Memory, 

• See Preface to vol. I. of Transactions, Royal Irish Academy. 

2i2 
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Imagination, and Reason. To Reason we owe the knowledge 
of Mathematical and Physical, Psychological and Metaphysical 
science, or Natural Philosophy, in the widest acceptation of the 
term; to the Imagination belong the Belles Lettres, Poetry, and 
Fiction; to the Memory — History, Archaeology — the knowledge of 
the Past. 

This account of the constitution of the Academy, as intended to 
embrace the whole circle of human knowledge, appears to me to give 
a more correct idea of the objects of our studies than the division 
suggested by one of my most distinguished predecessors in this 
Chair, who, on an occasion similar to the present, classified the 
objects proposed to us by our founders under the categories of the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Old. 

This classification (suggested evidently by Coutin's Vrai, Beau, 
Bien) partakes largely of the poetical elegance which is so remark- 
able a characteristic of my distinguished friend's mind ; but ne- 
vertheless it may, I think, lead some to an erroneous conclusion, 
which he himself, I feel assured, would deprecate as much as 
I do. Therefore, it is not as objecting to what he has said that I 
make this remark ; for I would rather call your attention to his 
Inaugural Address as containing much valuable matter, eloquently 
and beautifully expressed, which will at all times be read with in- 
terest and profit by the Members of the Academy. But I desire to 
guard against the inference, which he did not draw, and would have 
been, I know, the last to draw, that the study of the Beautiful and 
of the Old is not also as much the study of the True, as are those 
transcendental conceptions of mathematical thought, — those won- 
derful researches into the infinite, — which are the natural sphere 
of such rare minds as his, and which have established for the name 
of Hamilton a world-wide and lasting fame. 

Nay, there is a sense in which the speculations of the abstract ma- 
thematician are, perhaps, less entitled to the name of Truth, than the 
investigations of the philologist or the historian. When we speak 
mathematically of points, and lines, and curves ; of bars inflexible, 
imponderable ; of orbits described by planets and comets in the 
fields of space, — we speak of mere abstractions or conceptions of the 
mind, which have not, and cannot have, a true or real existence in 
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nature. The inferences, therefore, which we draw by reason and cal- 
culation from these conceptions are or may be true, although they 
often lead only to other more refined and more general conceptions, 
as unreal, and as much the creation of the mind, as the premises 
from which they have been deduced. We must, therefore, distinguish 
the different kinds and forms of Truth: Truth metaphysical, or ab- 
stract ; and Truth material, or in fact. The naturalist, the chemist, 
the anatomist, the physicist, the astronomer, are in pursuit of mate- 
rial truth ; they are investigating the laws which are found, in fact, 
to regulate the structure and life of animals and vegetables ; the 
actual properties of the substances with which we have to deal, the 
structure of the crust of the earth ; the laws of heat, of magnetism, 
of electricity, the magnitudes and motions and distances of the 
heavenly bodies, — in a word, their business is with the region of 
Fact, and of Truth material 

But does not the study of human languages, the investigation 
of ancient manners and customs, the interpretation of inscriptions, 
the knowledge of coins and medals ; the drama, the poetry, and litera- 
ture of ancient and modern nations; the examination of the relics 
of ancient art and domestic habits, — do not such studies also deal 
with fact and truth, — nay, are they not valuable or worthless, pre- 
cisely in the same proportion in which their results are true or not 
true? 

Yea, even poetry and fiction themselves, the very creatures of 
the imagination, must stand their trial, after all, before the tribunal 
of Truth? The poet, who describes a sunset or a battle, is admira- 
ble or ridiculous, in the same degree in which his description is in 
conformity or inconsistent with nature and probability, in other 
words, with Truth. The novelist, or the dramatist, must make his 
characters agree as nearly as possible with those who are met 
with in real life ; and the Arabian Nights' Entertainments or the 
plays of Shakspeare, would never have attained their well-earned 
popularity but for the truthful representation of national manners 
and customs, the perfect delineation of human passion and cha- 
racter, which are their peculiar charm : nay, their very genii and 
fairies — those pure creations of the imagination — would not be 
tolerable, were they not consistent with the original conception 
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of such fancied beings, and so, true to the mythological fiction, 
which gave to those beings an existence in the phantasy of the 
human mind. 

To pass on, however, to graver subjects, — Philology, Archsei- 
logy, and that most interesting and important study which is al n 
to both, Ethnology, can only be rightly studied in the spirit of t ie 
same inductive reasoning, which Bacon has taught us to apply a 
the advancement of every branch of knowledge. The archaeologi t, 
for example, has to deal with " the remnants of history" only, 
' tanquam tabula naufragii ;" and it his business, as Bacon describes 
it, " by an exact and scrupulous diligence and observation, out of 
monuments, coins, words, proverbs, traditions, public and private 
records and evidences, fragments of stories, passages of books that 
concern not the story, and the like, to save and recover something 
from the deluge of time." " Bes sane operosa" (he adds) " sed 
mortalibus grata, et cum reverentia quadam conjuncta ; ac digna 
certe, quae, deletis fabulosis nationum originibus, in locum hujus- 
modi commentitiorum substituatur ; sed tamen eo minus habens 
auctoritatis, quia paucorum licentiee subjicitur quod paucis curse 
est"* 

In these most pithy words the great parent of modern philoso- 
phy has ably described the difficulty which has in all ages obstructed 
the progress of Archaeology. To investigate Truth from the scattered 
fragments of antiquity requires an extent of learning, in every 
branch of human knowledge, as well as a patient spirit of sober and 
sound judgment, for which few are qualified. And that study, which 
is thus necessarily within the reach of few, presents itself to mankind 
as resting upon the authority of but few, and is, therefore, if I may 
so say, at the mercy of those few. 

But the difficulty of discovering truth in this branch of science 
does not make Truth to be the less its real object : the facts and 
materials from which Truth is to be gathered are here more frag- 
mentary and more widely scattered than in other sciences ; and the 
key which may solve and explain the phenomena is sometimes to be 
found in the most improbable and unexpected places ; still, Truth 

* De Augm. Scient., lib. n. c. yi. 
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is, after all, the precious gem for which the archaeologist must search, 
and for which he must not hesitate to grope through heaps of rub- 
bish ; and every other science, every other branch of human learn- 
ing, is capable of giving him aid. Sometimes he will of necessity 
becompelled to have recourse to conjecture or to theory; but then, 
he must, in those cases, honestly confess that what he asserts is con- 
jecture only : his theory must be put forward, not as a fixed conclu- 
sion, but as intended to direct inquiry, and to guide to a deeper and 
a wider search. But it is only when that wider search has confirmed 
his theory or his conjecture, that his conclusion can be received as 
a fragment of precious truth, "saved," as Bacon has expressed it, 
" from the deluge of time." 

Will you bear with me for a moment, if I venture to illustrate 
this observation by an example ? You all know the remarkable 
fact to which your Museum gives ocular demonstration, — that in 
Ireland we have found, and are still daily finding, an almost incre- 
dible quantity of gold ornaments. A large hoard of these, amount- 
ing in intrinsic value, so far as I can learn, to nearly £2000, was dis- 
covered last year in the cutting of a railway in the county of Clare ; 
some of them, your liberality, and the assistance given us by Go- 
vernment, have enabled the Committee of Antiquities to secure for 
your Museum. The discovery of so large a number of these precious 
ornaments in one place is of course of rare occurrence. But scarcely 
a month passes in which some isolated articles of the same kind 
are not found in various parts of the country. Our goldsmiths' 
windows are full of them, and heaps of them are daily consigned to 
the crucible, because it is impossible to find the means of saving 
them from such a fate. It would be very important and interesting, 
if every goldsmith in Ireland would communicate to this Academy 
the intrinsic value of all the ancient gold which had passed through 
his hands since he had been in business. The result, I have no 
doubt, would astonish most people, and would give us a more defi- 
nite idea of the great extent to which the use of those ornaments 
prevailed among some of the early inhabitants of this country. But 
even without this more accurate statistical return, we know enough 
to be assured, that the use of gold rings, and torques, and circlets 
must have been a characteristic of some of the aboriginal settlers in 
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Ireland. Where did this gold come from ? There is no evidence 
of any trade at so early a period between the natives of Ireland and 
any gold-producing clime. Geology assures us that there are no auri- 
ferous streams or veins in Ireland capable of supplying so very large 
a mass of gold. It follows, then, that some tribe or colony, who 
migrated into this country, must have carried these ornaments on 
their persons. Does ancient history speak of any such tribe of 
emigrants, remarkable for this class of ornaments ? To answer 
this question, we are compelled to search the Greek and Latin 
classics : and we learn from Plutarch, from Caesar, Livy, Tacitus, 
Pliny, and many other authorities, that the so-called barbarians, 
known as TaXtnai and Galli, were powerful warriors, whose bo- 
dies were covered with rings or armillae, and torques, and plates 
of gold ; that on more than one occasion the sight of such masses 
of the precious metal op the naked bodies of these rude invaders 
excited the cupidity of the Roman legions, and added vigour to 
the impetuosity of their charge. Now the Gauls, it is admitted, 
were a portion, at least, of that great stream of emigrants, one 
branch of which found rest in Ireland, and who are known by 
the name of Celts, or Kelts, as the word is now very generally 
and more correctly pronounced. But where did the Kelts or Gauls 
get their gold? This question is not so easily answered; and 
here there is need of further research among the obscurer sources 
of history. Irish tradition brings them from Egypt to Hindoos- 
tan ; then by the passes of Caucasus to Scythia, to Greece, and 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean to Spain.* One Irish au- 
thority, a writer of the eleventh century ,f fixes upon the river 
Pactolus as the exact site of the tribe that had the particular 
name of Scoti; and even though we should reject this tradi- 
tion as a fiction, it shows, at least, the necessity that was then 
felt of bringing the aborigines of Ireland from a region known 
to be auriferous. But it is not by any means impossible, that 

* See Keating ; and the Duan Eireannach (Irish Version of Nennius, 
p. 221, sq.) 

f The author of the Life of S. Cadroc, ap. Colgan, Acta Sanctorum, 
p. 494. 
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historical truth may ultimately be found enshrined in these tra- 
ditions ; the labours of the great philologers of Germany have 
already established, beyond all doubt, that affinities exist between 
the language of the Celt and the ancient Sanscrit of Hindoostan ; 
and this discovery throws a ray of probability upon the curious 
tradition of our Irish bards, hitherto regarded as a pure fiction, that 
the Milesian ancestors of the Gaedhil, in a remote antiquity, had 
passed through India. Perhaps the science of Chemistry might be 
found to aid in this ethnological inquiry, by analyzing the gold of 
our ancient torques and fibulae. I know not how far a knowledge 
of the particular alloy employed in their manufacture, would be 
found to lead to an estimate of their antiquity, or to a conjecture as 
to the country from which they came. But there is another inves- 
tigation calculated to elucidate this subject, to which geographers and 
travellers might contribute. The sepulchral monuments peculiar to 
the Celtic tribes, for which some modern antiquaries have invented 
the name of cromlech, — the cistvaens, maenvirs or stone pillars, 
cairns, and mounds, — all these are found in India, but exist in the 
greatest number in the countries which were the ultimate resting- 
places of the Celtic race, Ireland, Wales, Armorica or Brittany, 
North Britain, and the smaller islands of the Irish and British Seas. 
If the positions of all these monuments along the coasts of Europe 
and Scandinavia, through the great continent of Asia, and so on to 
India, were accurately known and mapped down, we would have at 
once, perhaps, the course of that great migration which peopled these 
countries in the remote ages of which these very monuments are the 
only historical record that now remains to us. 

To return, however, from this digression. The progress of civi- 
lized man in every branch of human knowledge, during the last 
seventy years, the period in which this Academy has flourished, 
has been most rapid and extraordinary. 

I. In Science, theoretical as well as practical, I need not tell you 
what brilliant discoveries and important inventions immortalize 
the first half of the nineteenth century. It is not, perhaps, too much 
to say, that in that short period mankind has done more, and made 
more real progress, than in the thousand years that preceded it. 
The steam-engine and the electric telegraph alone are practical 
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inventions, bearing upon the material progress of the human race, 
which in their ultimate results (and of those results we have by no 
means as yet reached the limit) will bear comparison with the 
invention of gunpowder, and of the art of printing; whilst in Astro- 
nomy, in Chemistry, in Physical Optics, in Geology, in Pure Ma- 
thematics, in Natural History and Botany, in Medicine and Surgery, 
the progress has been great, and is steadily increasing. 

And to this steady progress of Science it is a matter of congra- 
tulation, that this Academy, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which we have laboured, from the little encouragement given 
to such pursuits in this country, has nevertheless contributed her 
full share. The Telescope of a noble brother Academician has 
opened to our view regions hitherto inaccessible, and still continues 
to give promise of further discoveries in Lunar and Stellar Astro- 
nomy. The Astronomical Observatory maintained at the private 
expense of another of our Members, in a distant part of Ireland, has 
also done good service; and the Markree Equatorial is already well 
known over Europe by the addition it has made to our catalogues of 
the stars, — a subject of such great importance now, when every year 
is giving us knowledge of new bodies forming a part of our solar 
system, comets as well as planets; for it is obvious that the disco- 
very of such bodies will be greatly assisted by every addition that 
is made to our acquaintance with the place of the stars. 

It would exhaust your patience were I to enter into a detail of 
the accessions contributed to this department of the Academy's 
labours, in the Physical and Mathematical Sciences ; and it is the 
less necessary to do so, as this subject has been already brought 
before you, on occasions similar to the present, by those who were 
much better qualified for the task, — my predecessors in this Chair. 
I cannot, however, help saying, that even though we had not added, 
as we have, to the substantial results of Physical Science, this Aca- 
demy would have done its duty, in this the highest branch of its 
studies, had it done no more than contribute to the powers of ma- 
thematical calculus the noble science of Quaternions. The labours 
of MacCullagh, of Robinson, of Apjohn, of Griffith, whom I name 
as types of their respective departments, without intending any invi- 
dious distinction above others who deserve to be named even with 
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them— their labours, and those of Hamilton himself in Mathematical 
Physics, have been carried on by the aid of those instruments of 
discovery we already possessed; — but the method of Quaternions is 
itself a new instrument, calculated to open to us new fields of re- 
search ; and its importance in the future of Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Science cannot, perhaps, be easily overrated. 

Let me say also, before I pass from this topic, that we shall 
doubtless have great and valuable accessions to our knowledge of 
Botany and of Natural History in several of its departments, when 
Dr. Harvey returns from his present tour in the southern hemis- 
phere of our globe. I have read to you, from time to time, some of 
the very interesting letters with which he has been so kind as to 
favour me ; and I hold another in my hand, received a few days ago, 
which, however, I do not intend to read now, as I am unwilling to 
trespass too much upon the time of this Meeting. In it he tells me 
that he can hardly as yet say what amount of novelty his collections 
contain ; he brings home, however, at least, two new genera, both 
curious and well marked, and several new species, of which he par- 
ticularly mentions four new species of the Martensia, one of which, 
if I understand him aright, was obtained from the coral reefs of 
the Polynesian Islands. 

IL In the department of Belles Lettres, or Polite Literature, 
as our charter entitles it, the last fifty years have also seen a con- 
siderable progress ; the new science of Comparative Philology has 
been created in Germany, and English scholars have produced 
grammars and dictionaries of the learned languages, besides editions 
of the Classics, which have greatly promoted the spread of deep and 
accurate scholarship. In this country I am afraid we must candidly 
confess that classical learning has never had sufficient encourage- 
ment How far the arrangements now in contemplation by the 
University to remedy this evil will be successful, time alone can 
tell ; it would, however, be a great mistake to expect from them a 
complete or sufficient remedy. That they will do something may 
reasonably be hoped, but it is impossible that they can do all ; and I 
cannot but express a very strong opinion that there is a current 
both within and without the University, which, if I mistake not, 
is running in the opposite direction. I allude to the tendency of 
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the present day to draw away young men from general classical and 
fundamental education, to a premature study of their future profes- 
sional pursuits. This must necessarily produce superficial scholar- 
ship ; it must diminish the number of those who can acquire any 
scholarship at all; and I doubt whether in the end it will be found 
favourable to professional attainments and eminence. To use the 
words of Bacon — " Ita fit, ut, more Atalantse, de via discedant, ad 
tollendum aureum pomum, interim vero cursum interrumpant, et 
victoriam emittant e manibus." 

But, notwithstanding the acknowledgement which truth extorts 
from us, that classical learning has never been sufficiently culti- 
vated in Ireland, the one name of James Kennedy Bailie amongst 
the Members of this Academy is enough to prove that we are not 
entirely without scholars of the highest order in this department. 
Nor has the Academy failed to add considerably to the common 
storehouse of learning, in that which may be regarded our more 
especial duty, the Language and Literature of ancient Ireland. 
The Irish Grammar of Dr. O'Donovan, his invaluable edition of the 
Four Masters, and his other publications, have won for him an 
European reputation ; and it is with great pleasure and satisfaction 
that I take this occasion of announcing to the Academy, that he 
has recently received from the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin 
the high and well-merited distinction of being enrolled amongst 
the Honorary Members of that learned body. 

It is to be admitted, however, that we have hitherto studied the 
ancient language of this country altogether in one aspect We 
have studied it because it enabled us to disentomb from oblivion 
records of historical and topographical iuterest ; but we have over- 
looked its philological and ethnographical importance in the great 
family of human languages to which it belongs. Neither have we 
considered or studied, as we ought to have studied, its ancient gram- 
matical and radical forms, nor the relation in which it stands to the 
cognate dialects of Scotland, of Man, of Wales, of Brittany, of Corn- 
wall. It is from a foreigner that we have received, what ought to 
have proceeded from our own scholarship, the most complete com- 
parative Grammar of the Celtic languages that has ever been at- 
tempted since the time of Lluyd ; and when our illustrious hono- 
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rary associate, Dr. Grimm, recently applied to us for information 
on a question of great interest, respecting the ancient forms, or what 
he conjectures to have been ancient forms of some Celtic dialect, he 
found us unable to reply. 

The fact is, and the admission is not without humiliation, — the 
study of the Irish language, even with the limited object of historical 
research, is still confined to but few of our Members ; and, although 
the Academy, at a very early period of its labours, zealously directed 
their attention to this subject, and were seconded also by the Eoyal 
Dublin Society, but little was effected, owing to the great dearth of 
competent scholars, capable of such a task.* The learned historian 
of Gal way, whose loss we have had so lately to deplore, was one of the 
first within our own recollection to draw our attention to the subject, 
by a step in the right direction — the publication, in our Transactions, 
of a curious collection of Irish deeds, and afterwards by the inde- 
pendent publication of his Irish Minstrelsy. Dr. Petrie, also, from 
time to time, brought before ub many ancient relics in our Celtic 
language, and employed them in illustration of our history and anti- 
quities, as, for example, in his invaluable Paper on the History of 
Tara Hill. But the largest contribution made of late years to this 
branch of literature we owe to the labours of the Irish Archaeologi- 
cal and Celtic Society. This Society is to our Committees of Polite 
Literature and Antiquities what the Geological and Natural History 
Societies are to our Committee of Science : — an ancilla, to use a 
Baconian phrase, associated for carrying out more effectually one of 
the most imperative duties of this Academy. To all such Societies 
we should give the right hand of fellowship ; we should consider 
them, in fact, as parts of the Academy, and their labours as our 
labours, seeing that these Societies are worked, for the most part, 
by our own Members. It is true, the publications of the Archaeolo- 
gical and Celtic Society are mainly intended for the illustration of 
the history, genealogy, and topography of Ireland, but they must 
also be considered as an important contribution to the philology 
and lexicography of the Irish branch of the Celtic family of lan- 



* See a short account of what was attempted, in the Preface to vol. x. of 
he Transactions of tho Royal Irish Academy. 
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guage. They have preserved and put forward, in a form easily ac- 
cessible, a body of Irish literature, with accurate translations and 
critical apparatus, which cannot but afford valuable facilities to 
the future student of the language, and will undoubtedly contribute 
greatly to spread a knowledge of that language amongst philologi- 
cal inquirers. 

There is, however, another project originated by this Society, to 
which I look forward as likely to give the most valuable impulse to the 
study of Celtic philology, and which I would earnestly recommend 
to the Academy, as an object eminently deserving of their coun- 
tenance and support : I allude to the design of compiling and 
publishing a complete Dictionary of the Irish language. For this 
great national and literary undertaking the most ample materials 
havcalready been collected. All that is wanted is such encourage- 
ment and support from you and from the public as may render it 
possible to complete the publication without pecuniary loss or risk 
to those engaged in it. The labours of the Brehon Law Commis- 
sion (a Commission, be it remembered, the importance of which 
was first urged upon Government by a memorial from this Aca- 
demy) will supply a most valuable mass of materials to this 
great work. By the admirable arrangements adopted from the 
commencement of their labours, by the intelligence of their in- 
defatigable Secretary, who is, I rejoice to say, also your Secre- 
tary; and by the application (under his superintendence) of the 
Anastatic press to the multiplication of copies of the transcripts 
made from the original MSS., a complete index will be formed, 
arranged alphabetically, of all the passages of the Laws, containing 
any obscure, or remarkable, or technical word ; and the juxtaposi- 
tion of these passages cannot fail to throw great light upon the 
meaning of such words, and will, probably, in a great majority of 
cases, make that meaning perfectly clear and certain. 

But, besides this, the unceasing diligence of our most eminent 
Irish scholar, Mr. Curry, has collected, during the last quarter of a 
century, a still more important mass of materials. Mr. Curry has 
been in the habit of noting down, in the course of his. extensive 
reading, every remarkable word that presented itself to him, tran- 
scribing the passage in which it occurs, and then arranging the 
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whole in a voluminous body of glossaries, the value of which to the 
philology of the Irish language cannot be overrated. For these 
glossaries contain not the words, in arbitral/ spellings, with mean- 
ings given them according to the judgment or opinion or conjecture 
of any particular scholar, however eminent ; — but full authorities 
are given at length for every orthographical form, as well as for 
every signification in which the words are found. And as we know 
the dates with tolerable accuracy of all or almost all the documents 
quoted, it is evident that this method supplies also a history of the 
word; it shows us at what period its grammatical forms underwent 
modification; it shows us at what period its significations may 
have changed. 

Our late lamented associate, Mr. Hudson, to whose patriotism 
the Library of the Academy owes a valuable addition, deposited in 
my hands, before his death, the sum of £200 in Government secu- 
rities, as a contribution towards the publication of the Irish Dic- 
tionary. This sum, with the interest since accruing upon it, which 
I have added to the principal, is all that is available in the way of 
funds for carrying out this important national object I cannot, 
however, doubt that such an object will ultimately receive support 
from the literary public of Ireland ; it is, I confess, my ambition to 
interest you especially in this project; I would fain induce you to 
encourage it with energy, and, imitating the example of the illus- 
trious Academy of France, to enrich the literature of Europe, and 
do honour to yourselves, by the publication of a work which will, 
I am persuaded, do even more for the Irish language than the Dic- 
tionary of the French Academy has done for the language of France, 
and which might justly then be put forward with the prestige of 
your name, as the Dictionary of the Academy of Ireland. 

III. In the knowledge of Archaeology, including the kindred 
subject of Ancient Architecture, a progress has been made within the 
last half century, quite as great, although not so sensibly visible, 
or so easily perceived by the world at large, as the more brilliant 
discoveries of theoretical and practical science. 

This improvement has been mainly due to the adoption of right 
methods of study, — to the adoption, in a word, of the Baconian 
philosophy, and the application of that philosophy to this branch 
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of learning. There may be, no doubt, still a few pedantic theorists 
who refuse to submit to these laws of investigation, who are collec- 
tors of antiquities in the spirit of a miser, for collecting's sake, 
without any reference to the end of such collections, the informa- 
tion they may furnish. Who, in the language of Pope, 

" The inscription value, but the rust adore." 
Such men may still exist, but they are no longer identified with 
archaeological studies; they are no longer able, as they once did, to 
bring reproach upon a noble and ennobling science. 

For the study of Antiquities is the study of man ; it brings to 
light the manners and customs of our forefathers; it makes known 
to us the origin of our noblest institutions ; it points out to us the 
causes of those defects in our institutions, which still, perhaps, im- 
pair their usefulness, and retard the progress of society ; it fixes 
the chronology of historical events ; it is essential to the interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, and of all ancient writings; it traces the in- 
fancy of the Arts and Sciences ; it maps out the migrations of the 
human race, and records the gradual progress of civilization ; in a 
word, it connects, as by a golden chain, the present and the past ; 
and whilst it strikes that chord of our hearts which thrills with re- 
verence for the old, it teaches us to estimate the mind of man, 
and his position in this world between time and eternity, not by 
any one particular phase or period of his history, but by examining 
him in the light as well as in the shade; by regarding him, when, 
ignorant of the use of brass and iron, his weapons were pointed with 
flint alone, and discharged with no greater impetus than that which 
his own feeble arm could bestow, — and again, beholding him direct- 
ing the iron torrent of the mortar battery, or raining a ceaseless 
stream of fire from the broadside of the steam-ship. 

And in the science of Archaeology this Academy has made great 
and rapid progress. In the knowledge of the Antiquities and Archi- 
tecture of our own country, this progress is very remarkable. Iremem- 
ber in one of the earlier volumes of our Transactions a paper on an 
ancient monumental inscription in the Irish language, of which a 
tolerably correct engraving is given. That inscription would not now 
present the smallest difficulty to any Irish scholar. It is, in fact, 
perfectly intelligible ; yet the author of the paper alluded to labours, 
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by elaborate and far-fetched conjectures, to discover in it a Latin 
sentence ; and the Committee of Antiquities of that day were unable 
to detect the error. The great change that has since taken place, I 
do not hesitate to say, is mainly due to the papers with which Dr. 
Petrie has enriched our Transactions. They are remarkable for 
the historical value of the conclusions they have established, and 
the varied and extensive learning they display, — but they are still 
more valuable as models of the true spirit in which inquiries of this 
description ought to be conducted. Nor is Dr. Petrie the only 
labourer in this great field of usefulness. We have also had an ad- 
mirable specimen of a similar application of the true method of 
philosophical investigation to antiquarian research in the commu- 
nications made to us by our Secretary, Dr. Graves, on the interpre- 
tation of the Irish Ogham inscriptions. I have reason to hope that 
he will soon be in a condition to make a further communication to 
the Academy, which will put beyond a doubt the truth of the con- 
clusions he has already arrived at on that interesting subject, and 
which will throw considerable additional light on the true age of 
the Ogham inscriptions, and their connexion with the Eunic monu- 
ments of the Scandinavian nations. 

But it is not only in the study of our national antiquities that the 
Academy has contributed largely to the advancement of Archaeo- 
logical Science. The papers of Dr. Hi neks, which have appeared 
in our Transactions and elsewhere, have placed him by common 
consent in the first rank of those who have successfully investigated 
the subject of greatest archaeological interest of the present day, — the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. It is only fair to Dr. Hincks, 
in speaking of his eminent services to this department of literature, 
to bear in mind that his position as the rector of a parish in a re- 
mote part of Ireland, with a limited income, and no power of con- 
sulting either the monuments themselves, or the books that might 
aid his researches, places him under a great disadvantage ; and never- 
theless, he has done more to elucidate the language of the inscrip- 
tions, and the chronology of the obscure sovereigns whose history they 
record, than those who have had the advantage of a daily access to 
the British Museum and to the Libraries of our Universities. Had 
circumstances permitted him to reside for any considerable time in 
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London, or even in Dublin, it is certain that his discoveries would 
have been far more rapid and important. 

There is, however, another subject not immediately connected 
with the progress of antiquarian knowledge, which deserves to be 
noticed, because it has been a consequence of the great additions 
that have been made to our Museum within the last few years. I 
allude to the impulse that has been given to Irish art by the speci- 
mens of ancient jewellery that have been collected and brought into 
juxtaposition in the Academy's Museum. The elaborate ornamen- 
tation of the Cross of Cong, of the Domhnach Airgid, of the Fiacail 
Phadruig, of the Cathach — which the liberality of its owner, Sir 
Richard O'Donnell, has permitted us to exhibit — and of the various 
specimen s of ancient brooches — especially that beauti ful silver brooch 
which was presented to our Museum by the Dean of Clonmacnois — 
has, in various shapes, been reproduced ; and under the skilful 
superintendence of our associate, Mr. West, and others, has been 
the means of creating a new school of Irish art, which has already 
given birth to numerous beautiful articles of jewellery that have 
become highly popular, and are purchased and carried off by 
strangers as characteristics and mementos of Ireland. 

I have already occupied so much of your time, that I must be 
very brief in the few remarks with which I would conclude this 
Address. 

The liberality of Government, called forth mainly by the exer- 
tions of my immediate predecessor in this Chair, has increased our 
annual Parliamentary Grant from £300 to £500; and the Academy 
has wisely devoted one-half of this increase to the augmentation 
of the Library, and the other half to the support of the Museum. 

With so small a fund at our disposal it is necessary that we 
should not buy books at random, but that we should limit our 
Library to some special departments. It is generally agreed, I be- 
lieve, that we should confine ourselves to the Transactions of learned 
Societies, many of which we can obtain by exchange, and to the 
collection of all books, old or new, which have any relation to the 
history, the geography, statistics, or condition, moral and political, 
of Ireland. 

This being admitted, there are two things to which I shall call 
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the attention of the Library Committee. One is the removal and 
sale of such duplicates, imperfect books, or useless books, inconsis- 
tent with the limits alluded to, which may be found in the Library ; 
and the other is the formation of a more complete catalogue than we 
now possess. 

With respect to the Museum, the first thing to be done, when 
the cases are completed, will be to arrange the collection in the best 
manner, and then to prepare a descriptive Catalogue. We must 
look to the Committee of Antiquities to take active steps for effect- 
ing these important objects. The question of a pictorial catalogue 
of typical articles selected from the Museum, multiplied by photogra- 
phy for the purpose of being interchanged with other Museums, or 
scientific Societies, has already engaged the attention of the Com- 
mittee. Such a catalogue, if it could be made to pay by the sale 
of copies any considerable portion of its expenses, would be a 
publication well worthy of the Academy, which could not fail to 
do good service in the spread of archaeological science. But with 
the limited funds at the disposal of the Academy for such a pur- 
pose, the financial possibility of the work must, in the first instance, 
be carefully considered. 

One of the most important measures that calls for the attention 
of the Council is the preparation of a new edition of the Laws and 
Statutes of the Academy. Since the publication of the last edition 
several alterations have been made from time to time in various 
clauses of the Statutes ; there is therefore great difficulty now in as- 
certaining the actual law of the Academy without a diligent col- 
lation of the Minutes of the meetings in which such alterations have 
been agreed to. This collation would require an expenditure of 
time and labour that few can afford to give; and therefore the great 
majority of the Members of the Academy are practically in the 
position of being unable to ascertain to what laws they are pledged. 
To remedy this evil all that is necessary is to publish a new edition 
of the Statutes as they now exist ; and steps have already been taken 
by the Council to do this with as little delay as possible. 

And now it remains only for me to return you thanks for the 
patience with which you have permitted me to occupy so much of 
your time. To-night I must enter upon the responsible duties of the 
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high office you have intrusted to me. I must endeavour, so far as 
in me lies, to justify your choice ; and at all events to show you, 
hy my zeal for the progress and welfare of the Academy, that my 
best energies, such as they are, shall be devoted to your service. 
Our business here is not amusement, or relaxation, but the spread 
of learning, the communication of knowledge to each other, and to 
the public, — the interchange of that mutual encouragement, and 
sympathy, and support, which will enable us, each in his own de- 
partment, to promote the great object of our Association, — the 
investigation and the discovery of Truth. Let a generous emula- 
tion to be foremost in this noble and glorious pursuit banish from 
our meetings all party spirit, all private differences. Our discus- 
sions will, I trust, be at all times conducted with manly freedom, — 
but even when we differ in opinion from each other, let us remem- 
ber that the expression and calm discussion of such differences is 
one of the most important instruments for the discovery of Truth ; 
and let our debates be an example of the philosophic spirit, which 
is most in accordance with the objects for which we are incorpo- 
rated, which is, most agreeable also to the feelings of the polished 
gentleman and to the instincts of the enlightened Christian. Then 
may we hope that the meetings of the Academy may continue to 
be to others what they have already been to us, the means of 
forming deep and lasting friendships, the source of warm personal 
attachments, and of the highest intellectual enjoyment ; and we 
may then hope for the more complete fulfilment of that noble 
aspiration, with which the accomplished Burrowes concluded his 
Preface to the first volume of our Transactions : — 

«' The GOD of Truth will look propitious on our labours, and 
a ray from Heaven shall light us to success." 



Mr. Gilbert Sanders read a notice of some properties of 
solid figures revolving on axes in supports fixed at the surface 
level of fluids. 

A sector of any solid figure which may be described by 
the revolution of any plane round an axis, if freely suspended 
by the axis on supports fixed at the surface level of any fluid, 



